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DEDICATION 



May I, My Love, to You? 






Letter 
One 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



We shall be pleased if you will 
dine with us on Thursday next, 
the 15th inst., at 8 o'clock. With 
kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

CATHERINE YORKE. 

Nov. 7th, 190 — 
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Letter 
Two 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



I had no idea that you were so 
devoted to music, and such a critic ! 
We are going to St. George's Hall 

on Monday to hear Herr B . 

Shall look out for you there. 

Sincerely yours, 

CATHERINE YORKE. 

Nov. 17th. 
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Letter 
Three 



High Street, 
Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



**V3 



Thanks for note. So sorry you 
missed the treat of hearing Heir 
B . 

Do not forget that we play 
Bridge on Thursday again. 

; 

Sincerely yours, 

CATHERINE YORKE. 
Nov. 22nd. 
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Letter 
Four 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 
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Am so sorry that " the odd man 
out " happened to be yourself on 
Thursday. But so fortunate for 
me that I had some of your music. 
Bring a heap more for Monday. 

Sincerely yours, 

CATHERINE YORKE. 

Nov. 24th. 
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Letter 
Five 



High Street, 
Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



More Bridge to-morrow night! 
Hal says he forgot to mention 
it to you, and hopes you will 
arrive early. I don't! Am wait- 
ing patiently for next musical treat. 
Bridge is slow after Greig ! 

Sincerely yours, 

CATHERINE YORKE. 

Nov. 30th. 
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Letter 
Six 
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High Street, 
Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



It was so sweet of you to deny 
yourself the fascination of Bridge 
to play to me. I liked that second 
piece that we had so much. What 
was it? I forget. 

It is so true, — as you say, — that 
few men now care for anything but 
Clubs and cards. Why are you 
one of the exceptions ? 

Do play on Wednesday. That 
conceited Miss Keith will be here. 
She plays like a barrel organ. I 

12 



promise to listen attentively. Even 
Hal delights in listening to you. 

The flowers were perfect. So 
many thanks. 

Very sincerely yours, 

KITTY YORKE. 

Dec. 2nd. 
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Letter 
Seven 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



Everyone so delighted with your 
playing on Wednesday. I forgot 
my duties as hostess in listening. 

Your note just arrived with 
tickets for St. George's. So good 
of you. Hal's night to dine at the 
Club and cannot be put off. He 
has promised to drop me at the hall 
and pick me up again at 10 o'clock, 
so I shall not miss hearing Madame 

T . Will tell you about it on 

Saturday. 
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We hope you will be one of the 
lucky ones this time and win back 
your losses. Is it true that people 
unlucky at cards have good luck in 
other ventures? Thanks so much 
for tickets. 

Very sincerely yours, 

KITTY YORKE. 

Dec. 7th. 
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Letter 
Eight 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. J5- 



I was so surprised to see you on 
Monday night; so fortunate that 
you were there to listen to my 

raptures over Madame T . She 

is better than P , I think. 

Hal was so glad that I was not 
alone to get a cab and go home. 
The cabmen are so horrid, and I 
am so afraid of them, or, rather of 
their language. 

Of course, I want to know if you 
are lucky in love, just to ascertain 
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whether the inveterate loser at 
Bridge has any balm for the heart, 
that can atone for the loss to his 
pocket ! 

It is such a horrid day, rain and 
fog. I really should have gone 
right off and joined the Ladies' 
Club that I want to. Why did you 
ask me not to join it ? Hal doesn't 
mind in the least. I don't think 
he minds what I do, so long as I 
am contented. City men have so 
much to think of. 

I do want to know why you don't 
like Clubs for women. The mem- 
bers don't all smoke, and talk only 
of horse-racing and Bridge. 

Come in soon, and bring that 
new piece by the Russian man with 
the awful name. 
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My sister Mary arrives to- 
morrow. Why have you made up 
your mind not to like her ? 

The rain must answer for this 
long, uninteresting letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 

KITTY YORKE. 

Dec. 9th. 
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Letter 

Nine 



High Street, 
Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. 




Do you really like receiving 
letters as much as all that ? 

I am so sorry that you are so 
determined not to like Mary, as she 
is just as determined to like you. 
So look to the buttons on your 
armour ! 

I never can find out the answer 
to a riddle, so I give it up. What 
is the answer ? The question is 
such a very ordinary one. * Why 
cannot you like Mary ? ' 
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No, I give it up, for I don't see 
why. She is considered the beauty 
of the village at home, and this 
is no small honour for a Curate's 
daughter, I can assure you. 

Do you know N in Leicester- 
shire? You ought to now you 
have met the village belle ! 

We are just going out shopping 
— Mary's real first glimpse of 
London shops. I shall always 
remember mine, three years ago. 
Three years! It seems ages. 
Time goes so slowly in towns. 
Come early to-morrow. 

Very sincerely yours, 

KITTY YORKE 

Dec. 12th. 
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Letter 
Ten 



High Street, 
Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



The answer to the riddle was so 
absurd. I don't think you ought 
to think it, much less say it. 

Both Hal and Mary have asked 
me for the answer, how can I reply, 
'because you like her sister too 
well.' It sounds so foolish, and I 
do wish you had not said it. You 
have made me so unhappy, because 
I had to tell a fib. That was 
foolish of me. But when Hal 
asked me the answer to the riddle, 
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he was sitting behind his paper, 
and it was so much easier to say, I 
had forgotten to enquire, than to 
give your answer. 

Sincerely yours, 

KITTY YORKE. 

Dec. 14th. 
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Letter 
Eleven 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Mr. D- 



We are going to be quite a small 
family party for Christmas, but 
want you to join us. Will you 
come on Christmas Eve and stay 
over Boxing Night to go to the 
Pantomime with us ? 

We feel like real heroes, attempt- 
ing to go for the first night, but I 
have never seen Drury Lane, and 
Hal booked seats a long time back 
to make sure of them. Do watch 
Mary's face at the Pantomime. 
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She has never seen anything but 
Poole's myriorama ! 

Are you quite better ? Chills are 
so unpleasant and all bachelors are 
so careless of draughty carriages, 
etc. Have you ever travelled in a 
very cold, not new, second class, 
South-Eastern carriage, with a 
crusty spinster who insists on ven- 
tilating her craze for the open air 
treatment? I did, once, and had 
neuralgia and a cold in my eye and 
influenza afterwards! I wish they 
would label carriages for open air 
treatment, or spinsters, and then 
one would know what to do. 

Bring plenty of music. We will 
sing carols and altogether behave 
like people should at this festive 
season. But you must promise not 
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to say anything silly to me, like 
you do sometimes, because I want 
to be friends with you. 



Sincerely yours, 

KITTY YORKE. 



Dec. 19th. 
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Letter 
Twelve 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

Dear Leon, — 

Did you enjoy Christmas ? You 
have succeeded in making me very 
unhappy. And this to begin the 
New Year with ! 

Of course, I have to spend a lot 
of time alone, but I am sure it is 
not, as you say, entirely Hal's own 
fault that he gets home so late, and 
I see so little of him. You don't 
know what he has to do in that 
horrid City. I don't believe it 
would go on one whole day without 
him. 
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I shall not be so lonely if you 
can run in frequently and join our 
Bridge party. If you do not play, 
you can be the good Samaritan to 
me. 

I have never had a platonic friend 
before. Everyone says there is no 
such thing, but we will prove 
" everyone M wrong. I do want to 
be real friendly with you, and you 
have promised to keep faithfully to 
the path of friendship, and not a 
word or thought beyond. I am so 
glad I asked you, and you pro- 
mised. It is so wrong and so 
foolish to pay empty compliments 
to another man's wife. 

However, we talked that all out 
and settled it. You and I start as 
the first platonic friends to convince 
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everyone in general, and ourselves 
and Hal in particular, that such a 
friendship is possible. 

What a dear, not-a-bit-jealous 
thing he is ! 

We (being Mary and I) have got 
a deeply laid scheme on. Do not 
try and discover it. I hope you 
will be perishing of curiosity when 
next we meet. 

Yours, as ever, 

KITTY YORKE. 

Jan. 2nd. 
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Letter 
Thirteen 



High Street, 
Kensington, W. 

My Dear Leon, — 

What fun ! Certainly, we will 
put on thick veils and go with you. 
We did not think when Mary first 
proposed the scheme that you 
would go with us. But we shall 
not be so nervous with a man to 
share the fun and the blame. 

We can meet you at the station, 
and you must promise to take us to 
see all the different things. I have 
never been allowed to go to any- 
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thing of the sort before, and I do 
want to see those savage people, 
and the women who look as if their 
heads were cut off. And I want to 
walk about, and listen to the Bands, 
and see the lights and the people, 
and, in fact, I want to do just what 
I have been told not to do I 

I have not seen you for nearly a 
week, and it seems such a long 
time. Have you found that set of 
Spanish Dances for me ? 

I hope Hal will not be very vexed 
if he finds out we have all been to 
without telling him. I con- 
fess it has just that spice of mischief 
in it that makes it such a desirable 
thing to do. What perverse crea- 
tures we are ! Why couldn't we 
all have been made good in the 
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first instance, and be saved all the 
trouble and effort ? 
The station at 6. 

Yours ever, 

KITTY YORKE. 
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Letter 
Fourteen 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

My Dear Leon, — 

You ask me to tell you all about 
myself. There is so little to tell. I 
am one of nine very ordinary, 
uninteresting children born to my 
parents, — a country curate and his 
wife — unable to keep one child 
really, not to mention nine, out of 
his annual pittance. How I have 
always loved and pitied my father ! 
In looking back now I can see that 
his life has been one long effort to 
feed and clothe his children, and an 
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eternal pitiless struggle to keep up 
appearances. 

How I envied our charwoman f 
She was poor in such a nice com- 
fortable manner. She could beg, 
borrow, or even steal, and there 
seemed no alteration in her life. 
Her friends would sympathise with 
and not blame her. 

But I want to tell you of my 
father. About myself there is no- 
thing. I can see so plainly all the 
snubs and insults and petty tyranny 
which he bore so patiently. My 
soul again rebels as it did when I 
was only a child and did not know 
the degradation of genteel poverty. 

Can you realise the effort it is for 
a cultured, refined scholar to have 
to subject himself to his Vicar, 
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when that good gentleman wor- 
ships money, position and the flesh 
pots? I have cried many bitter 
tears over the refined torture doled 
out by that pillar of the Church to 
his Curate. 

I must tell you one incident to 
show you the man. My father had 
carefully prepared his usual homely 
sermon for the morning service, 
making it as simple and kindly as 
he could for the parishioners, try- 
ing, as he ever does, to lead them to 
Heaven by love and not drive them 
by fear. The service was partly 
over when the fox-hunting Squire's 
wife and a few of their guests came 
into their large pew. I noticed one 
of the choir boys sent with a slip of 
paper from the Vicar to my father. 
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I saw the blood mount into my 
father's face, and then die slowly 
away, leaving him pale and calm. 

You are wondering, as I did, 
what was on that small slip of 
paper. 

It was simply the words, " I will 
preach the sermon." 

I know you are not small-minded 
enough to grasp what that meant. 

It was for the Vicar to be heard 
by the Hall folks, the Vicar to be 
brought before the eyes of my 
Lady of the Hall, as it was some 
few weeks since he had been 
tolerated as one at a dinner there ! 
Can you imagine this man ? 

KITTY. 
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LeUet 
Fifteen 

High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

My Dear Leon, — 

Seriously, there is nothing of 
interest in my life. I always meant 
to marry a very poor man because 
I envied them so. I felt I could 
cook dinners and mind babies, but 
I could not face the everlasting 
struggle of " make-believe." 

My greatest dread was to become 
the wife of a poor parson like my 
father, or, equally to be dreaded, 
the sharer of the joys and poverty 
of a half-pay officer. We have 
many near N . 

I really meant to marry Johnny 
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Bing, who graced the dual pro- 
fessions of organ-blower at church, 
and boot boy at the Vicarage. But 
Johnny was not appreciative and 
never asked me ! Then Hal came 
to our village concert, — he was 
staying with his friends some few 
miles away, — he heard me sing 
11 Hush, the Bogie Man," to please 
the kiddies, and — here I am ! 

Now you know all about me, and 
you are going to be a good friend 
and not say anything foolish, — 
and above all, my dear man, you 
are to avoid being a politician to 
me. 'For why,' you ask. Be- 
cause they have an invariable rule 
of saying one thing and meaning 
exactly the opposite. 

Yours, 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Sixteen 

High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

My Dear Leon, — 

Do, for heaven's sake, remember 
our contract and stick to it. How 
can you say such things to me? 
and how can I listen to them ? You 
will simply put an end to our 
friendship altogether, if you do not 
keep strictly to the terms of our 
platonic agreement. 

You have terrified and unnerved 
me by the awful, passionate things 
you have said to me. Do think 
more, — do realise that I am your 
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friend's wife and cut off from your 
path in life as completely as the 
night is severed from the day. 

Help me to keep your friendship, 
and kill that other feeling that you 
have for me. It is not love, believe 
me, for I know that love cannot 
exist without respect and honour. 

I cannot discuss it more with 
you. I only ask you to be true to 
your better self and put your honour 
before all else. 

Help me to do what is right and 
keep me your friend as ever. 

KITTY YORKE. 
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Letter 
Seventeen 



>. 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Leon,- 



It is ages since I heard from you 
or saw you. Why do you obey 
me so implicitly? Surely you 
know that when a woman most 
begs you to leave her, she is only 
longing the more for your presence. 
Have you not seen that I speak 
with my mind and conscience and 
not with my heart ? 

I must not say more to you. 
Already we have nearly shattered 
the barrier of friendship, that I 
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have begged you to build to hide 
from our eyes what — alas ! — is more 
difficult to tear from our hearts. 

It is terrible to think of, and I 
feel such a despicable being. I 
would give my all to undo the fact 
that we have allowed love to enter 
where friendship can only be. And 
yet, if we take that from our lives 
now, what is there left ? 

What a mystery life is ! I have 
meant to be good, — really pure in 
mind and soul. It has been no 
effort to me until I realised that 
your presence was more to me than 
anything else in life. 

I confess this much to you, and 
ask your mercy and help. 

We will both forget ; we will both 
do all we can to make Hal happy. 
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I will do more, do all for him that I 
can. / do. He wonders at my 
feverish anxiety to please and help 
him. What a mean hypocrite I 
feel ! And yet what else can I do ? 
No, that is all. I will do that 
and you will help me. We will 
never, never speak of this again ; 
never by word, or deed, not 
even by a look must we wander 
from the cold, narrow footpath of 
friendship. Because I can see that 
beyond that cold, calm footpath 
stretch the warm, passionate deserts 
of love and lust. Ah, no, help me 
by your silence, but do not keep 
away froth tne for ever. 

Your friend, ' 

KITTY. 

i 
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Letter 
Eighteen 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Leon, — 

Thank you for your silence, 
which is your help to me. How 
long will it take you to forget ? i 
keep making the most fervent vows 
not to think, not to miss you, not 
to want you, and sometimes I 
succeed for quite an hour ; and then 
something, a word, a song, a 
chance meeting will bring back the 
longing for what " might have 
been." 
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If only you had never spoken, — 
never told me of your love, mine 
would never have had the courage 
to have been born. But once the 
sin is committed, once a love is 
created, you cannot kill it. Tell 
me can this cruelty be true ? Only 
tell me by your actions and not by 
words. 

Have you tried, as I do, to kill 
love ? Have you trodden it under- 
foot, and stamped and crushed your 
heel on its neck, and then found 
yourself longing and striving to see 
it live again ? Have you conjured 
to yourself feelings of horror and 
remorse, killed your love a thousand 
times in your mind, only to find it 
warmly pulsing in your heart? 

Poets and sentimentalists say you 
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cannot kill this Cupid, — that ought 
to be painted as a fiend and not 
an innocent-looking cherub. But 
being neither poets nor sentimen- 
talists we must prove to each other, 
conclusively and in absolute cer- 
tainty, that love can die. 

Let it die. It is an impure crea- 
tion as all human affections must 
be, and therefore, I argue, it is 
perishable. 

But, my dear one, do pray for 
me that it may perish quickly. All 
the interest seems taken from my 
life. How I hate to own to my sin 
and weakness! 

And yet I must own to it, that 
deep, deep in my heart at this 
moment I am hugging with tender 
satisfaction the thought, that you 
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love me, even if you for ever must 
despise me. 

I must never see you again. I 
have made up my mind to that. 
Good-bye ! 

Yours, 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Nineteen 

High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

Dear Leon, — 

Three weeks and two days since 
last I heard from you I I hope 
you have been as happy and con- 
tented as I am. 

Hal took me to see Tree on 
Tuesday and we both enjoyed it. 
We are going to Henley, and I 
want to go home, too, for a long 
change, if only Hal Can get away to 
join me. I cannot go without him. 

When are you going to Norway 
with your friend ? I hope you will 
have good sport. 
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I should not have written to you, 
only I want you to know that I am 
going to give up my Club and stop 
my letters being received there. 

Of course, I am not doing this 
to prevent my hearing from you. 
That was quite unnecessary as we 
thoroughly understood each other, 
and I know you will respect my 
wishes. 

I wanted you to know that I am 
quite happy. Quite. And as this 
is your only desire, — you have ever 
assured me of this, — then you have 
your desire, and there is not the 
least danger of my forgetting for 
one moment again that I am ever 
your friend. 

KITTY YORKE. 
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Letter 
Twenty 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Leon,- 



I must wish you good-bye before 
you start for Norway. I do sin- 
cerely hope you are preparing to 
start in a less reckless mood than 
when I saw you on Friday. I 
could hear by your every word that 
you are resenting my wish, you are 
thinking me cold and unkind. 

I shall always remember you 
calling me cold and calculating. I 
could undeceive you on that point 
even now, if only 
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But, no, we are getting on 
dangerous ground again. How 
awfully hard it is to make one's self 
think of anything else except what 
your heart is thinking. That is the 
worst of having the gift of concen- 
tration ! 

I was taught by my father to try 
and cultivate that, and it is really 
a habit, to make your mind concen- 
trate on one thing only, instead of 
flying from one thought to another. 
It has been useful to me until now. 
But now I am anxious to think of 
twenty different things at once. I 
want to rush from one occupation 
to another. I cannot rest. I must 
keep on all day, and never think. 

I am going to hate you for this, 
I am sure. I am going to lose my 
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peace of mind, and always be 
secretly hankering after the unat- 
tainable. I can feel it and I must 
hate you for it. 

Go, and catch fish, and sit and 
dream and dream. Heavens ! how 
you can choose indolence and 
inactivity now, I do not know. 

I ought not to have written like 
this. I did not mean to. But I am 
always making vows to forget, 
never, never to think of you again, 
and then — well, then I find that 
power of concentration most pro- 
voking ! Alas ! my friend, you 
must extend your pity to me. I am 
one of the frailest of my frail sex. 

Yours ever, 

KITTY. 
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P.S. — I thought it would be so 
very childish and weak to give up 
my Club, and so I am going to 
continue it. But, of course, you 
must not write to me. 
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Letter 
Twenty-one 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

Dear Leon, — 

I was astonished to-day to hear 
that you have not started for 
Norway. I have just returned 
from my Club where I found your 
letter. What am I to say ? Dear, 
I pity you. Why can't you forget 
me? I thought that I was doing 
my part so well, though it is very 
hard. 

I do not know what to say to you 
now, your letter was so piteous. 
You are lonely. I am lonely. 
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You are hungry for love. I 
hunger, too. You wander about 
in misery, alone. I am miserable, 
too. 

Oh, it is too pitiable ; and there is 
no help for it. We can only go 
on silently. How often people 
sneer when they hear of a man's 
friend loving his wife and vice 
versa. But such in many cases it 
is, that the friend has looked on 
and seen what the man in his 
selfish blindness has missed. 

How lonely one can be in a 
crowd ! How lonely one can be 
in a room full of people ! And 
how lonely one can be anywhere 
without one's love 1 

I can see it all now. I laugh and 
talk and go on to all appearances 
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in my usual way, but I am always 
thinking of you, wondering where 
you are. It is maddening to me. 

If only Hal would care; if only 
he would be cruel to me 1 Any- 
thing, anything but that cold, calm 
indifference which is crueller and 
harder to bear than a blow. 

I wanted so much in life. I 
wanted every day filled right up, 
and above all else, love, real, 
worshipping love. You offer it to 
me — too late. I cannot take it. I 
dare not listen. Believe me, I 
know all that love could give me. 
Can I not see the home made by 
love, and even the dream children 
that might have been* Ah, Leon, 
we dare not think. Go on, drift 
on, apart from me. I dare not see 
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you. There is for ever that im- 
measurable gulf between us. I 
dare not meet you, in fear, that in 
my weakness I hold out my hands 
to you, and you would take them, 
and drag me into that gulf of sin 
and sorrow wherein we should both 
perish. Please keep away from 
me. It is all you can do to help me 
in my misery. 

Yours ever, 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-two 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dearest, — 



I believe you. It is less sinful to 
live with the being you love in 
conventional sin, than to live a 
long lie in legitimate sin. What is 
there so binding in a mere cere- 
mony, or a set of formal words ! I 
was a child and did not know. I 
meant to do always what is right, 
and did not know the cruel tempta- 
tion of love. 

I will think over what you have 
asked me. But if ever I do wrong, 
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I shall never, never be happy again. 
It would kill the soul in me, kill the 
brightness and laughter that you 
have loved. Would you take me 
at that price? Would you care 
for the body of the woman you love 
if you had killed the soul in her? 
Tell me this. 

Yours, 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-three 

High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

My Love, — 

Let me write to you and tell you 
all; it makes it easier for me, and 
it will be some small comfort to 
you. 

I have given up thinking whether 
to love you is right or wrong, 
because I cannot help it. We must 
just go on from day to day, and be 
quite content with the chance look 
or word we fling to one another. If 
only there was no need for decep- 
tion, no inner knowledge of the 
wrong we, unintentionally, have 
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done in thought, I could be happy 
— even now. Not happy in the 
calm, placid way of a woman who 
has been tempted by love, and been 
cold enough to rise superior to its 
call, turning her mind tp^ things 
parochial and spiritual. But I 
could have been happy in my own 
way; happy, simply because you 
love me, proud of the fact that your 
heart chose me out of all the women 
you see and meet each day in this 
wonderful, cruel London, and that 
in spite of so-called honour, in the 
face of everything conventional, 
and, risking your soul's salvation, 
you let your love rise triumphant 
above all and chose me. 

Though we are parted in one 
sense, for ever, what can part or 
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come between the real love of a 
man and a woman ? I am not 
speaking of calf love and the sweet 
folly of children. No, dear heart, 
we both know how quickly those 
sweet memories fade. Alas ! that 
we both feel the overmastering 
love of man for woman, woman 
for man, the clamorous longing of 
passionate love for its mate, the old, 
old story of the Garden of Eden, 
the unspeakable mystery of the 
greatest force in the world, that 
cruel love that draws souls and 
bodies together with the strength 
of Heaven, and yet doles out the 
eternal penalty of pain and retribu- 
tion. Oh, the misery of it all — and 
yet the sweetness ! I am tired 
with thinking. Goodnight. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-four 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear Love,- 
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I have wanted you so much. I 
have felt so far from you. Each 
day that we live quite apart, without 
a word or a look, is a day lost from 
our short lives. 

How good you are to me ! I do 
feel that. You never forget for one 
minute that you love me. I can 
see it in every small act of yours. 
I wish we could make life more 
happy, more tolerable for each 
other. If only there was another 
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way! Not that road of sin and 
sorrow, not the pain for others who 
do not know and can never realise 
the agony of wrongly placed love. 
I still have hours of fighting 
against you, hours of thought and 
prayer that tire me body and soul. 
And I think I have quite conquered 
love and found happiness and peace 
in duty. I sleep and forget, only 
to wake, dear love, and hold out my 
arms to you in pure weakness and 
craving for love and protection. 
That is sin. I feel it. But sweet 
sin, — far too sweet, — to call forth 
repentance. I would rather live 
one day with my love than a 
century without. Where will this 

lead us? I wonder 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-five 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Dear One, — 

I have been thinking of the fact 
that you do not care for poetry, and 
yet you so love music. I think 
that many manly men despise the 
poets and really condemn them 
unheard. Yet poets so often ex- 
press what ordinary mortals may 
be capable of feeling, and yet 
incapable of putting into words. 

Hear what Shelley says in 
" Love's Philosophy/* 
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14 The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of Heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I with thine ? 

" See the mountains kiss high Heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? w 

There is a law divine, I am sure. 
It makes for each one a perfect 
mate somewhere. It is only the 
narrowness of chance that keeps 
them asunder in this world. 

I could have believed in, and 
imagined a heaven where one could 
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live eternally with one's earthly 
love, but there is no hope of that 
held out to us. We lose all in 
losing our chance of life together 
here. Oh, I did not want this, I 
did not mean to steal my happiness 
in a few moments of bliss, as we 
do. 

I did not wish to give to any heart 
pain and sorrow by my life; I 
wanted just to live and be true and 
a good woman. What have I 
done to miss it all ? 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-six 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



My Dear One, — 

I am terrified at the depths to 
which love has led me. I am faint 
with longing. You do not know 
what it means to me to miss seeing 
you for one day, and you have 
punished me for my prudishness by 
leaving me for a whole week and 
hot tried to see me. 

I acknowledge that it is sheer 
prudishness to feel that I cannot 
let you kiss me, and yet own that I 
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love you, really and intensely love 
you. Do you believe that? And 
yet there is something that will not 
let me. I should sink so in your 
eyes as well as in my own. You 
would not see me like all those other 
women. You would not like to 
think that I held love so lightly. 
No, it is too much to me, — it is my 
life. 

Other women can fill up their 
lives with dressmakers and mil- 
liners. I cannot. I was made for 
love, — you have taught me that,-^ 
and if only I could feel weak 
enough to say to you " take me, we 
will pay the price together," — but, 
love, I cannot. 

I feel so wicked, so dishonour- 
able in loving you. I can only 
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hope to have strength to live out 
my life and not give pain to inno- 
cent hearts. We will not let each 
other do that. Will you be strong, 
dear heart, and remember that 
when I am weak? And let me 
be your strength when love is 
mastering reason and all in 
you. 

During the past week I have 
sometimes hated you, with that 
peculiar hatred which is part of 
love, and then comes the over- 
whelming longing to be near you. 
I am happy when I know that you 
are even near me. I can stand in a 
room, breathless with happiness, 
only to hear your voice. 

Oh, the mad, delicious folly of 
love, the pain, the pleasure, the 
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hope and fear, the intoxicating bliss 
of even knowing the thrill of a 
loved presence ! 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-seven 

High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

My Love, — 

Keep far from me to-day. I am 
weak and so lonely. It is so hard 
to go on taking interest in what 
matters so little. Life seems so 
appalling, so useless. How can I 
live ofl, even to give so-called happi- 
ness and peace to others,— just a 
figure head, the unwilling ruler of 
what ought to be a home. 

What a dear word that is, home, 
when it really means all that it 
would convey. To-day I can see, 
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in piteous, pathetic contrast, the 
home created by deep, passionate 
love; and on the other hand the 
mere shelter and monotonous 
toleration of cold* calm indifference. 
How I long for the warmth and the 
thrill of a lovelit home ! Cannot 
you see each day dawning with new 
pleasures, new interests, even new 
sorrows? The expectant bliss of 
being amongst others, knowing 
that the hour would surely come 
when they would be but a passing 
thought, and you would be alone 
with love and could sink into those 
tired arms and find perfect rest and 
peace. Love is surely a touch of 
the Divine. 

This world is cruel mockery 
enough now. Can you imagine 
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what it would be robbed of earthly 
love ? 

When the world was made the 
Creator was indeed satisfied, for 
this is a lovely world. And then, 
surely, He made man, just feeling 
that he would rule and would work 
and could uphold the dignity of the 
world. And then there wanted 
something really to appreciate the 
beauty of it all, something to 
inspire man, something even to 
tempt him to ambition and desire 
for life, — real life, not humdrum, 
— and so the Creator fashioned a 
bundle of sweet inconsistencies to 
be at once the joy and pain of life 
and behold — woman ! not the frail, 
anaemic substitute, but the glorious, 
healthy, pure woman. I would 
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like to have been a man, just to have 
found such an one, and have taken 
her for my own and shown her the 
real meaning of life. My dear, we 
only exist and do that very feebly. 
But I suppose the inevitable must 
always be bowed to. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-eight 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

Dear Love, — 

Let us meet somewhere, as you 
asked me to do once long ago. I 
am going to wish you good-bye in 
my own way, and then you can go 
to the Antipodes as you suggest 
and I can — well, I don't know yet. 

I am still deliberating coldly and 
calmly and this is a very difficult 
matter for a passionate nature to 
do. But it is good for one to 
practice self-restraint, that is, if we 
really can believe in good and bad. 
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Our latter-day ideas of what is good 
and bad are so fearfully confusing 
and misleading. 

As a girl at home it always 
appeared incongruous to me that 
we could be taken to dine at the 
Hall or the Vicarage, and sit next 
to a horrid old rou£, with dresses 
that only partially covered us. We 
were allowed to dance or sit out 
with these same old or young 
debauched creatures ; yet to be seen 
walking in the lovely fields or 
woods with an intelligent man, or 
even with one minus the intelli- 
gence, would be an unpardonable 
offence, and compromise not only 
the girl but the man. 

It seems to me after much 
looking on and thinking that the 
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same unwholesome principles pene- 
trate all so-called society. Oh, I 
am so tired of it all, so weary of the 
everyday strain of keeping up 
appearances. 

I am going to see you once quite 
alone, let you take me in your 

arms, and kiss me, 

knowing full well the sin, the 
conventional sin; wish you good- 
bye, dear love, for years, perhaps 
for ever, and then you must leave 
me and let me fight my own small 
battle. 

But we shall each have the 
memory of that farewell. It must 
last us a life-time. It will be the 
one golden memory in both our 
lives. Never again must we meet 
afterwards, because I cannot bear 
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to see you again after I have stepped 
down from my pinnacle, especially 
as I am stepping down to you, 
dear, not in a moment of madness 
or passion. 

I have thought and thought of 
what I should like most in the 
world, if I knew that it was my last 
wish, and it is that you take me 
into your arms and kiss me, and 
then good-bye. We shall have 
done wrong. If only,— if only, we 
alone could take the punishment. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-nine 

High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

Dearest,— 

What am I to say to you? I 
know you cannot leave me. I am 
still thrilling with the memory of 
that parting. What was it you 
said to me ? Let me go over again, 
word for word. It is all burnt into 
my heart and brain. Did you say, 
I must leave all and be yours at 
any price. Did I answer, 'I cannot, 
the road to you is sin, black and 
appalling, and misery for so many.' 
Did you say, ' No, my love, you 
shall not sin, you shall only keep 
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silence. A few compromising 
meetings, a letter from me to you, 
all the blame, all the sin and shame 
on me, little one, and then will you 
be brave and keep silence.' Did 
you go on, 'I will take you away, 
and you shall be loved and 
worshipped. Every act of my life 
would only be for your happiness. 
I would shield you from every look 
or word of pain. I would make 
you forget all else but ourselves and 
our happiness. We would grow 
old without knowing it, because the 
eyes of real love are so blind, they 
do not see the streaks of gray and 
the lines of time. I would make/ 
you forget all but your love for me 
by sheer force of my own pure love 
for you/ 
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Did you say each word of this, 
my love ? I felt faint and cold and 
begged you not to tempt me, and 
then the agony of it all was too 
much. The moment of parting 
came, — you could not hold out your 
arms to me. I could see the pain 
in your eyes, and I conquered that 
faintness and fear and held out my 
arms to you. 

I can still feel the touch of 

your arms around me that kiss ! 

Never, never shall I forget it. Let 
me keep the memory of that some- 
where away from every other 
memory of life, let me conjure up 
that moment in my mind when 1 
die, and then I shall forget death 
and all its terrors. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Thirty 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 



Loved One, — 

I do miss you. It is weeks since 
you left me and I am still dragging 
on from day to day, living only for 
a word from you, existing only in 
the hope of seeing you. 

I did not mean you to leave me. 
I thought you never could if once 
you had kissed my lips. Is it that 
you despise me? Is it that you 
thought me an angel and found me 
only a woman ? No, it is not this. 
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I know what it is. We dare hot 
ever meet again. You realise it. 
I realise it. 

I tempted you to kiss me, to see 
if you were a weak man or a strong. 
I wanted that kiss as I have never 
wanted anything else in my life. 
Having obtained my wish I am 
content to live on with the memory 
of that minute's bliss, and I am 
content and even happy, if you, 
my love, can only let me know that 
you are happy too. 

After all what is there beyond? 
What is there to wish for? No- 
thing worth having. 

It is impossible for us to live 
as if we had casually met, just 
the ordinary conventional engage- 
ment, the society wedding and the 
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life of indifference and common- 
place platitudes I This was not for 
us. Man always desires the unat- 
tainable, and so does woman, only 
she won't be honest enough to say 
so. 

Do you think if you offered that 
moment of bliss to any poor, bored 
creature, who has never known one 
thrill of heaven's gift of love, in 
exchange for a lifetime of dull 
monotony and earthly care, she 
would not gladly exchange all for 
that moment? I think she would 
and that she would be richer for the 
exchange. 

I go back to that kiss, not once 
but a thousand times each day in 
memory, 

I have read of passionate lovers, 
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raining hundreds of kisses on the 
heroine's face, brow and neck, but 
nothing could explain in words that 
kiss. 

You held me in your arms and 
I lifted my face to you. You bent 
down and put your lips to mine 
and just held me there. That one 
long kiss Not a hundred pas- 
sionate, hasty, impetuous kisses, 
not the kiss of a man to his wife, or 
a rake for his woman, not the kiss 
of lust or even of desire, but the 
clinging kiss of love. I wanted 
that. I have had that. My love, 
we have had all that is worth 
having. Wherever you are, you 
can go back in memory to that as I 
can. We can meet there in that 
moment at any time in our lives. 
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The best of life — when we can 
realise what life is — is only in 
memories. Do you know this ? 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Thirty-one 



L_ 



High Street, 

Kensington, W. 

My Dearest, — 

Why do you mind so much? 
Please don't. Just try and realise 
that what I say to you is not 
imagination but truth. I can only 
once more assure you that you took 
the best of me in that moment. 
You have had all that is worthy 
of our love. 

I shall never meet you willingly, , 

never see you again. It is my wish j 

that you go now, as you said you 
would, and leave me, or rather the 
shell of me here. You have my 
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heart, my soul conventionally pure. 
Take it with you, and leave the 
remainder to the world that claimed 
it first and took it. 

Remember one thing, we must 
not die without each other ; we may 
live without, but we cannot die 
without love. I have often thought 
and even hoped that we might be 
in some danger together. That in 
the years to come when our time 
arrives for quitting this puzzle of a 
world, we might be on some ship 
that founders. Because then for 
both of us it would mean only 
pleasure, not pain, only hope, not 
fear. I am a coward, but if you 
held me, I should forget all else, 
and not even know that danger was 
near. 
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If you would just hold me and 
kiss me once again like that, I could 
go from this world to any other, 
and neither know nor mind the 
passing. 

Thus for us, my love, this world 
holds for us one great fear the less. 
It is not for us " until death doth us 
part," but "until death doth us 
unite." 

KITTY. 
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EXTRACT FROM A MORN- 
ING NEWSPAPER. 

Before the President of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. Yorke v. Yorke. 
D— — Co-respondent. 

Counsel gave details of the 
marriage, adding that a dissolution 
was sought on the ground of the 
misconduct of the wife. There 
were no children of the marriage, 
and the case was undefended. 
His client did not ask for damages, 
and was prepared to make the 
respondent an allowance on cer- 
tain terms, one being that she 
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agreed never to see the Co-respond- 
ent again. Counsel then read a 
letter of an incriminating nature 
from the Co-respondent to the 
Respondent which had been found 
by the Petitioner. 

In granting a decree nisi the 
learned Judge commented upon the 
magnanimous and unusual offer of 
the Petitioner, and contrasted this 
with the conduct of the Co-respond- 
ent, which he considered as dis- 
honourable and more than usually 
despicable, as while he was the 
Petitioner's friend, he had stolen 
the affection of his wife and ruined 
his home. 
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SCENE.— THE C CLUB. 

First Sympathetic Friend. 

Awfully sorry, Yorke, to hear of 
your terrible trouble. 

Second Sympathetic Friend. 

I am, too, old chap. It is really 
too awful. Much worse than 
losing one's wife by death. 

Sorrowing Petitioner. 

My dear, good fellows, don't 
mention it. The late Mrs. Yorke 
was an awfully cold, ordinary 
mortal, not capable of caring a 
scrap for a fellow. She was one pi 
those goody-goody freezing sort of 
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women, who like music and the fine 
arts. I shall be all right. I am 
just off to the Music Hall 

to console myself with something a 
trifle less frigid. 

General Chorus. 
Hear, hear. Wish you luck 
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SCENE.— THE DECK OF THE 
MONGOLIA, OUTWARD 
BOUND FOR AUSTRALIA. 

He. 

I swear to devote my life to your 
happiness. You may leave me or 
stay with me, I shall ever have only 
one thought. You may be cruel to 
me, hate me, loathe me, I can 
only say I love you, I worship you. 
Let me take you to the English 
Bishop when we land and explain 
all, and if the church will not 
consecrate our union, we will join 
the church that will. 
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She. 

I can think no more — fight no 
more ; do with me as you will. But 
look (pointing to the Quay) I must 
go back. I pray you 

He. 

What is it, loved one ? I can see 
nothing and we are just clear of the 
dock. There is no going back. 
What do you see ? 

She. 

That little, old, bent man — the 
girl in black holding his arm in 
both hands 

He. 

I see them. 
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She. 

Let me go back. Father, — Mary 
—Father ! 

He. 

Kitty. Remember. Dulce est 
amari. 






ACROSS THE SEAS 

Being the Sequel to 
Love Letters that caused a Divorce 



11 But you, who sat beside me, had a shadow 
in your eyes, 

Their sadness seemed to chide me, when I gave 
you scant replies, 

You asked 'Did I remember, and, when had 
I ceased to care.' 

In vain you fanned the embers, for the love- 
flame was not there. 



But half-love is a treason that no lover can 
forgive, 

I had loved you for a season, I had no more 
to give, 

You saw my passion falter, for I could but 
let you see, 

And it was not I that faltered, but Fate that 
altered me." 

Thb Garden of Kama. 
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Letter 
One 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne, 



Dear Hal, — 

I have heard to-day from home. 
Mary tells me that you, for some 
reason, have been endeavouring to 
find me, indeed, that you have even 
been to this country searching for 
me. Why ? 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Two 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

I do not understand. In no case 
must you come here. I do not 
wish to meet you again. Is it 
merely curiosity on your part that 
excites your interest in me now ? 

Thank you, no; I do not require 

any money. I am a teacher of 

that much-murdered instrument, the 

piano, and — as you are kind enough 

to enquire — I am well — as happy 

as any woman with a history like 

mine can be. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Three 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

Really your consideration and 
kindly interest are quite consoling, 
though somewhat incongruous. 

You say you come humbly to me 
as a slave to his mistress and 
beseech me to hear you ! I will 
listen, if you will speak to me 
across all those cold miles of sea, 
and do not attempt to come near 
me. 

You shall hear, as you wish, 
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the tragedy or farce, as it may 
strike you, of my life since I left 
England. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Four 



"vn 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

I must tell you in fragments as 
my time is so fully occupied with 
lessons. 

You will have heard from Mary 
how she saw me on the ship, beside 
the man who offered me love, in- 
stead of indifference. Whatever I 
may tell you, please do not think 
that I am reproaching you in any 
way. I do not know who was to 
blame, but what am I that I should 
even have an opinion ? 
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The ship glided away from the 
shore. My only feeling was one of 
numbness and fear. I shall never 
forget the look on my father's face, 
it has haunted me from that 
moment. It was like seeing him 
bend over my lifeless body, only 
there was horror as well as grief on 
that loved face. It was my soulless 
body that he gazed at with horror, 
for I knew that had his child been 
lifeless it would have been only 
grief written there. 

Did I think of you? No. But 
strangely enough I kept regretting 
that I had left a piece of unfinished 
work in my basket. I wondered if 
you would find it and see the tiny 
stains of blood. You know, I 
always prick my finger when I try 
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to sew. You used to smile at that. 
I feared that if you saw it, you 
might have felt a pang of regret. 
Did you ? 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Five 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

It was such a shock, such a 
revelation to realise that I had left 
you and my home for ever. I was 
in a comatose state of mind and 
body; nothing seemed to matter. 
The ordinary details of life assumed 
an appalling insignificance. 

It was so terrible to find that I 
had made a complete upheaval of 
my own small world; that I had 
committed a great sin, tumbled all 
my castles about my ears. Yet the 
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world could go on as usual. The 
sun rose and set, the moon came 
out and the stars looked down, and 
they did not fall and crush me. 

The sea rippled beside the ship, 
the routine of meals, games and 
incidents of life on a liner went 
on as usual. I was crushed by the 
recognition of our individual insig- 
nificance I 

What atoms we are in the scheme 
of the Universe, what mites in the 
one small world that is itself but a 
speck amid the worlds that we can 
see. What must we be in the eyes 
of Him, who has created all this 
contradictory life for some end? 

What can be the end and aim of 
it all ? It seems ludicrous to realise 
the importance with which some 
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atoms here below think it necessary 
to clothe themselves, and to see 
how they strut and fret and try to 
make all the other atoms amazed at 
their importance. Some are con- 
tent with being local " Mighty 
Atoms," but some, alas, are not 
even content with that ! 

I wished to be left alone to think, 
so I thought of all the important 
atoms I had known, and tried to 
understand why I could not have 
been contented, and like one of 
them. 

The only solution I could find 

was, that for some reason or 

another, the accomplishment of 

" humbug " could not be learnt by 

me. I chose what I thought was 

love instead. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Six 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

Where did I leave off ? Oh yes, 
I could not be a humbug. I expect 
the Vicar's wife raises her hands 
and eyes in pious horror whenever 
she meets any of my dear ones. 

It was from watching and listen- 
ing to her, and such finished 
humbugs that I discovered that I 
could not be one. It was a pity, 
really, because I have not found 
what I wanted — I have missed the 
phantom for which I gave my soul. 
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I mistook blind infatuation for 
love, admiration for worship; 
grasped at the greatest gift in life 
— love — which I thought was being 
offered to me, only to realise the 
overwhelming reality of that signi- 
ficant word u lost." 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Seven 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

My little pupils are so dear to 
me. I teach them music and tell 
them always to be truthful. Even 
with my experience, with my shat- 
tered life and burnt ships, I can 
only say ' Do not be another 
humbug in the world. It is 
infested with them.' 

There is the social humbug, and 
the religious humbug, the suave 
and the bombast, the royal and the 
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peasant, the diplomatic and the 
clumsy, the finished and the un- 
finished; but if you watch them 
you will see that in any game, be 
it social or religious, diplomatic or 
royal, whether the game be for 
money or position, for fame or rank, 
for power or promise, it is the 
biggest humbug that wins. 

They win in this world; how 
strange that so few recognise the 
ridiculously minute period the 
luckiest of them is allowed, nor are 
they apparently cognisant of the 
fact that they cannot take their 
high and mighty importance with 
them. For who, indeed, pause to 
think that when they are dead, they 
will simply be judged as men or 
women. 
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I wonder does the Queen realise 
that the flower girl outside Victoria 
Station will be as great as she in a 
small space of time? Does the 
General realise that Private Smith 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him after the final " lights out "? 
Does the Archbishop of Canterbury 
realise that he has only one soul 
himself, and is no more in the eyes 
of the Creator than the heathen 
costermonger in our own church- 
proud England? Does the Duch- 
ess of M reflect upon the fact 

that if she perishes of appendicitis, 
she will be side by side with the 
scullery maid who died of diph- 
theria caused by the imperfect 
drainage of the Castle sink ? Do 
any of us think? 
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I tried to think, and I could not 
find anything worth thinking about 
or wishing for, except love, and 

then — well then 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Eight 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

You must not come out to me, 
nor must you wish as you do. 

" The moving finger writes ; and having writ, 
Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it." 

On the day I left you in thought 
the Big Book was opened at Kitty 
Yorke, and the line was written. 
I hope the Recording Angel knew 
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the craving of my heart, and, know- 
ing that it was only Eve again, 
bent low, dropped upon the line a 
tear, which could not obliterate but 
would blur the indelible ink, and 
murmured, " Poor, misled Kitty." 
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Letter 
Nine 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

What a very funny world this 
is ! Can't you see the joke? 

We are all babies, nothing more, 
nothing less. We grow in years, 
but the baby ways are just the 
same, only the toys take a different 
form or shape; but they are the 
same as the doll or the wooden 
horse. 

If I had a doll and Mary wished 
to play with it, when we were 
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babies, nothing in this world did I 
desire but that selfsame doll. 

If you had your own special bat 
at school, and in a rash moment 
lent it to another boy, that ac- 
counted for the inevitable " duck's 

egg. ? ' 

Oh, we babies ! When you had 
me for your wife, you did not want 
me. How much more time you 
devoted to '"Lake Views " — I used 
to be so jealous of " Lake Views " 
— now you write me the most 
imploring of love-letters. You 
have satiated yourself with the joys 
and passions of London, and 
murmur, ' " Mene, mene, Tekel 
Upharsin." I want Kitty ' — the 
toy you broke and forgot, the toy 
you obtained too easily. Just the 
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asking — and the fee to the Parson 
and the Clerk. 

How much? 

Seven and sixpence ! 

Too cheap ! 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Ten 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

I keep putting off a reply to your 
query about " that man." 

He was very kind to me. You 
must not think that a man with the 
assurance that his honoured an- 
cestor alighted at Hastings with 
dear old William the Conqueror, 
could even be anything but cour- 
teous and kind. 

He was my admiring slave for 
three whole weeks. What more 
ought one to ask? Three weeks 
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out of three score years and perhaps 
ten and what remains? 

At the end of our voyage I was 
not so much fascinated by my lover. 
I could see little corners of clay 
where the gilt had been chipped off. 

The first large piece of gilt 
disappeared when I asked about 
our marriage — his and mine. 

' Why bother about that, Kitty,' 
he said, ' we are all right as we 
are, and it will save a dickens of a 
row with my people. 1 

His people ! Great Heavens ! 
He could think, consider, pay 
tribute to some one else ! After 
that preliminary shock, I listened to 
the description of " his people." 

If you are going to listen, pray 
put on a meek and humble air. 
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For you, I believe, only make your 
living by your brains, whereas " his 
people " did not trouble about such 
paltry details as making a living, 
or paying such uncouth creatures 
as butchers, bakers and tailors. 
These menials were supposed to be 
overawed by the patronage of the 
county gentry, and never dare to 
mention such a vulgar trifle as the 
payment of a bill ! 

Did not Mrs. D smile gra- 
ciously at them when she deigned 
to drive to their shop, to express 
her disapproval of the quality of the 
goods? Did she not sail majestic- 
ally to her pew in church regularly 
each Sabbath (when not in Town), 
and allow the menials to gaze at 
the back of a most fashionable 
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bonnet direct from Madame Elise, 
and a coil of beautiful brown hair 
from Salon Hugo ? What more 
from her — the surviving daughter 
of the Swanley - Brownes — could 
they dare to ask ? 

Did not her husband, retired 

Rear-Admiral D , sometimes put 

up his walking stick to his hat when 
he passed them in the street ? Had 
they never heard of the pedigrees 
of the Swanley-Brownes and the 

D s too ? Did not the more or 

less imbecile sons and daughters of 

Rear-Admiral and Mrs. D 

honour them by 6ating the food 
they sent and by wearing the 
clothes they made ? 

Oh, that we all had struggled 
over to the old Country with you, 
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William the Mighty ! and have 
preserved our pedigrees as a means 
to overawe those tiresome but im- 
pressionable creatures — the butcher, 
the baker, and tailor! 

It is two a.m. Very cold, but I 
have grown warm with indignity, 
even in telling you of these hum- 
bugs! 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Eleven 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

I was not so overawed and 
impressed with the length and 
importance of the pedigrees of his 
people as I ought to have been. I 
fear I was flippant enough to laugh, 
and say I didn't care a snap about 
who people were as long as they 
had brains, and were honest enough 
to pay their debts. 

" Plebeian, horrible, practical 
creature," I saw it writ large on his 
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disdainful face. He then explained 
that his allowance was continued to 
him in the hope that he would use 
it to the best of his ability to attract, 
ensnare and marry a woman with 
money. * Anything, so long as 
you make sure of the shekels, 1 he 
was told by his devout parents. 

Think of it — the farce — my ideal, 
my hero, the man who with me had 
chosen love in preference to all 
other earthly claims and ambitions ! 
My dream was ended; my idol 
stripped of the gilt, stood before me 
in all the hideous crudeness of 
burnt, brown clay. The hand of 
the potter had indeed faltered in 
fashioning this model. 



do anything but smile, and holding 
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out my hand, I said, ' Shake 
hands, Leon. Good-bye. You are 
the surpeme King of Humbugs. I 
thank you for so quickly allowing 
me to become aware of the interest- 
ing fact.' 

He would not listen to my cheap 
satire, and cynicism; he would go 
out and order a special dinner at 
the smartest hotel. 

On his return he found a note 
from me. I had taken a few of my 
plainest clothes, no jewels, no gee- 
gaws, and started out in my search 
not only for work, but for one 
delicious hour of peace alone. 
Henceforth I would think of no- 
thing but work. There should be 
no more ideals, no more search for 
truth and sincerity. Existence ! 
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the thing so called, was to me a 
farce. 

My work should be amongst 
little children. I would toil and 
work hard for the mere monotony 
of meals and a shelter. I would 
love these little children, devote all 
my life and energy to helping them 
until they grew old enough to be 
spoilt by the conventional humbug 
of the world, and then I would 
forget that I had loved them, and 
find others. 

I was happier from the moment 
I left my shattered idol's presence 
than I had been since I had left 
my home. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twelve 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

Your letter almost makes me 
believe that you really care a little 
bit what becomes of me. It seems 
incredible that you came out here, 
searching for me, and that you 
must have stayed quite close to 
where I am. The world is small, 
but the bye-paths are intricate. 

Tell me more when you write of 
everybody at home. What did 
you do with Kaiser? Does he go 
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after the rats now, or is he getting 
too old and staid ? Irish terriers 
do not grow old so quickly as other 
dogs : like the women with fair hair 
— the grey does not show. 

Next week I will write and tell 
you all about my landlady; she is 
quite a character. Don't say you 
will not be interested, that you only 
want to hear about myself. There 
is no need for you to be a humbug ; 
remember, I am no longer Kitty, 
the foolish, but Kitty, the wise. 

Would I go back to the days of 
what we are pleased to call inno- 
cence? No. Innocence in this 
vile world is only dangerous 
ignorance. I would not go back, 
for I can see now how I was 
befooled and misled, first by you 
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and then by — him. There may be 
a third weakness on my part, but it 
will be the weakness of knowledge 
and not of ignorance. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Thirteen 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

Mrs. Harris. She is short but 
massive, with iron grey hair, black 
eyes and no waist. But she is kind 
and motherly, and in no way 
cynical. 

Her real name is Henrietta Maud 
Gascoigne, but I have christened 
her Mrs. Harris as she can never be 
found when wanted. 

As I told you, I left the rooms in 
the fashionable part of Melbourne, 
and, taking the few clothes I could 
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carry, I made for the less preten- 
tious part of the City and tried to 
find cheap but clean rooms. 

The weary tramp up and down 
street after street ! I could find 
the rooms and they were cheap, 
but— 

I offended each smiling landlady 
by asking to look at the bed. The 
dirty blankets and mattress in each 
case, I found loathsome. After 
hours of search, I was led to Mrs. 
Harris. 

The same small, but clean, 
sitting-room, with cheap chairs 
covered with shining cloth, a round 
table, a basket chair, several cheap 
oleographs, texts and family por- 
traits. Upstairs a little room, 
looking out on all the back gardens 
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of the neighbouring houses. I 
looked at the bed — the same grubby 
blankets, and grimy little mattress. 

I was tired and lonely, and the 
tears would come. Mrs. Harris, 
instead of being offended, was 
sympathetic. 

1 It ain't what I myself have i 

always had,' she said, * but don't 
cry, my poor little woman, let me 
do what I can for you.' 

I thanked the kind soul, and 
asked her if I might take the rooms 
by the week and buy my own bed. i 

1 Bless you, yes, my dear,' she 
assented, ' and if it's music pupils 
you wants, I'll speak to all my 
neighbours and tradesmen, and if 
you gets the pupils, I'll see as you 
gets the money for the lessons.' 
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That settled it. I could teach 
and work, but I could not argue for 
the payment of the bills. 

Miss Hetty Marsden is an- 
nounced for her lesson. She is the 
greengrocer's daughter from the 
corner shop. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Fourteen 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

I took the rooms and sallied out 
to buy my small bed. I had not 
much money, but I could sell my 
rings and chains; so I decided to 
go to a large shop and buy my one 
comfort, a clean, wholesome bed. 

The shopman was not very 
attentive. Did I not want other 
furniture — only one single bed? 

At last he showed me two that I 
liked; one, in white enamel, with 
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small brass knobs, the other in 
green enamel. 

I was undecided. They both 
looked so fresh and nice. 

' The white is nice, Miss,' he 
said, ' and is meant for a young 
lady's room.' 

'The white is nice,' I an- 
swered, ' it is also symbolical of 
purity and innocence. I like it 
immensely, but I will have the 
green.' 

Green is symbolical, too, I be- 
lieve. 

I had my small nest — clean 

blankets, clean sheets. Now I 

could work and work and tire 

myself beyond endurance, and then 

I would have my green bed on 

which to rest. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Fifteen 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

My life now runs on quietly, but 
so monotonously. 

I wonder what becomes of all the 
other divorced women ? It is such 
a strange feeling; one is neither 
wife, nor widow, not even a deluded 
spinster. 

I work and sleep, and sleep and 
work, just like one of those old 
horses they tie to a pole, and make 
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walk around and around until bed- 
time, and then — well, I hope he gets 
a decent meal and a stable. 

You say it is difficult to recognise 
the old Kitty in what you are 
pleased to call my cynical letters. 
Surely I have not learned enough 
to be a cynic, and you must not 
attempt flattery and the old, worn- 
out methods of humbug. Do not 
even flatter me by calling me 
cynical. 

I was persuaded by Mrs. Harris 
to go for a walk in the sunshine. 
She is fussy, and troubles because 
I am rather thin and pale. 

I went, and much to my surprise 
met — him. 

1 Kitty ! ' he cried, * are you 
Kitty or only a ghost ? ' 
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He was the same smiling, seduc- 
tive being. 

€ Not found the heiress, yet ? ' I 
enquired. 

1 Don't be unkind, Kitty,' he 
pleaded, ' you were very naughty 
to run away and leave me. I've 
had a deucedly slow time, and tried 
to find you, 'pon my word, I tried, 
Kitty.' 

1 I must hurry away,' I said, 
smiling, * I have an engagement.' 

'Come back to me, Kitty,' he 
begged, ' I will be kindness itself. 
I must have you.' 

I thanked him ! 

1 I am much too happy alone,' 
I added, ' even to wish to experi- 
ment again. I blame you for 
nothing, except being a faulty piece 
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of clay, and that, probably, is not 
your fault. There are only two 
men in the world who can " make 
love " perfectly. One is Charles 
Wyndham — a perfect actor — the 
other — but I must go, my appoint- 
ment is urgent.' 

* You are meeting someone else,' 
he said, angrily y — ' A man.' 

' Yes,' I replied, ' a man, but an 
unspoilt man of eight summers.' 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Sixteen 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

I cannot think what has happened 
to the Stock Exchange and the City. 
How do you find time to write me 
such long letters? Are there no 
such things now as Westralians or 
Kaffirs or — I forget all my other 
rivals by name. And, further, that 
you spend your days in the miser- 
able, poverty-stricken home of the 
Curate of N is incomprehen- 
sible. 

Had I not lost all belief in dis- 
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interested affection, lost all interest 
and hope in anything in life, beyond 
what one can purchase with current 
coin of the realm, I might think 
that you mean something of what 
you say. 

No, once more, I do not wish to 
see you again. I do not attempt to 
analyse my feelings towards you; 
I can only reiterate to myself a few 
hard facts and then I am mentally 
prostrate. 

The facts I go over and over in 
my mind are only these. 

You met me, said you loved me, 
married me, neglected me, forgot 
me. I met you, admired you, felt 
flattered at your choosing me in- 
stead of Mary or Grade Maitland 
or any other waiting spinster. 
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I was longing to love you (this 
is an unwilling admission) but you 
did not even trouble to enquire what 
I wanted. So I just drifted into 
the first net in my path and, blinded 
by mistaken ideas and ideals, I was 
led to such depths that I tremble 
now to think of, and recall them 
only with bitterest regrets. 

Why did I listen ? It is the 
bitter fact that I did listen and gave 
myself to a myth, loved, or rather 
thought that I loved, a man who 
turned out to be a selfish tailor's 
model, a being minus a soul, a 
creature with only one idea in his 
well-shaped head and that, self — 
this prostrates me. 

I was terribly lonely in the old 
days. You had your Kaffirs and 
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Lake Views and Clubs, and I had 
only four walls and a roof. There 
is no home without love. Mrs. 
Harris says I am one of those 
women who turn a room into a 
home. 

Mrs. Harris, too, is a flatterer. 

Why did not Providence make 
those four walls and a roof into a 
home by sending us a child ? Since 
I have been teaching little children, 
and listening to their innocent 
chatter, I have learnt the secret of 
why my heart was led so foolishly 
away. Think how the baby hands 
would have held it back. You do 
not understand this; you are not a 
woman. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Seventeen 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

I have been torturing myself 
since sending my last letter to you 
— afraid that the letter would be 
misleading. Do not let it be. I 
want nothing; believe me, I do not 
want anything at all. I am quite 
contented and, as Mrs. Harris says, 
' I shall pick up and get quite fat 
in the spring.' 

I admit I do like to hear from 
you. The news of them all at home 
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is my one drop of happiness, the 
one link with the past that I would 
most reluctantly sever. 

But I must sever that link if it is 
to be a misleading influence to you. 

Why do you not go back to your 
Clubs and the City ? It seems such 
a waste for you to give up all that 
you have even felt interested in and 
cared for, simply to live where I 
lived, and to be near those dear to 
me. You puzzle me. 

Tell my father his message to me 
is love itself. I am humbled to the 
dust to think that such a man could 
have such a daughter ! 

Out of curiosity I should like to 
ask him about my ancestors. Per- 
haps I am a reversal to type. 

Comfort him, tell him I have my 
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compensation, and that I have 
learnt to appreciate a good man by 
knowing a bad one. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Eighteen 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal- 
It is the Sabbath, so I will write 
you a long letter. I really ought to 
be at church, or else improving my 
mind with good and lofty thoughts. 
I cannot understand why some 
natures object so strongly tp do 
what they ought to do. Is it Satan, 
or perversity, or simply sheer 
" cussedness "? The latter is my 
case, I fear. 
There is some little comfort in 
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Che thought that the best in us is 
never brought out in this world. I 
think the best of everybody dies 
with them. Do you? 

Surely, every poet has had 
grander, nobler verses in his heart 
and mind than those he has 
written : and every man who gives 
his work and brains always has 
something better, more complete 
within him. Who knows but what 
even statesmen may not have deeply 
hidden motives that are not ulterior. 
So let us be charitable and think 
that the good in us all is sometimes 
much hidden, and that the best 
always dies unrevealed. 

After this little bit of diversion, 
let me answer your letter. 

Firstly, how can you suggest 
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such a thing as my meeting you 
again ! 

Secondly, why should you wish 
to try and make me love you ! 

Thirdly, do you realise that by 
my own act I deliberately left you— 
left you because I did not love you. 

Lastly — as' father says about ten 
times in every sermon when all the 
old people rouse up, and the 
children shuffle about for their hats 
and books — lastly, I am an outcast, 
a woman who would not be received 
anywhere. 

Although I know, most certainly, 
and you assure me that you know, 
that my act was not one of sin, but 
of ignorance and mistaken ideas. 
But what matter, the fact is the 
same. 
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Now, had I been of your superior 
sex, dear Hal, I could have returned 
to London, swaggered with the best 
of you, been looked upon as a little 
hero in many well known drawing 
rooms, and have been clapped on 
the back and called " a gay dog " 
in the Clubs. I might even have 
been sought after as a company 
prompter, but being only a woman, 
handicapped by nature to start with, 
given a mind, without being 
credited with possessing one, using 
the same to try and think out a 
little more clearly some of the 
problems of this transitory life, 
trying to grasp happiness and only 
coming a "social cropper" in the 
effort, what would be my reception ? 
I know. KITTY. 
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Letter 
Nineteen 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

Only one word, for the hope of 
the greengrocer awaits me. 

Your opinion of me to me is too 
idealistic to describe in ordinary 
English. 

You must leave the cold language 
of the Anglo-Saxon and try French, 
" Je t 'adore " means so much more 
than "I love you." 

Spanish, or perhaps Hindustani, 
I should imagine, would be warmly 
expressive ! You might try. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

No, I cannot believe. The only 
opinion of a man worth knowing 
is the one a woman can never hear. 
It is a man's opinion given to other 
men, over the wine after dinner, 
when the women have exchanged 
the gaiety of the dining room for 
the ennui of the drawing room. 

You are aware that it is proverbi- 
ally stated that on certain occasions 
men always speak the truth. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-one 

Grassmere House, 

Grange Road, 
Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

I must tell you that " he M has 
found me. 

As a great treat for both of us, I 
took Mrs. Harris out to look at the 
shops, Hetty Marsland has the 
measles and therefore I have that 
hour free now twice a week. It is 
delicious, I mean the freedom for 
an hour, not the measles. 

I was just discussing with Mrs. 
Harris what we should take home 
for tea. She wanted kippers. 
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Now, although I do try to oblige 
her and not be fanciful, I can't like 
kippers at tea time. Indeed I had 
a mighty yearning for some little 
tea cakes, like we used to have from 
that nice shop in Piccadilly. 

' Tea cakes,' Mrs. Harris was 
just saying, 'are so deceivin'. 
There ain't no stay in 'em,' when 
I heard someone say ' Kitty.' 

I turned so cold and faint. I did 
not want Mrs. Harris to know any- 
thing at all about me, as she was 
unaware that I knew anyone in this 
country. 

' I am pleased to see you,' I 
managed to whisper. 

Mrs. Harris, evidently thinking 
that I had found a lover, was most 
funnily diplomatic. 
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4 Don't mind me,' she hurriedly 
exclaimed, ' I'll just go and settle 
this 'ere tea dainty question and 
look out for you sometime.' 

'I am coming now/ I said 
eagerly. 

' Please give me five minutes,' 
he begged. 

Mrs. Harris had disappeared. 
My legs were trembling with fear, 
perhaps because I am not very well, 
so I could only stand there and 
say ' Well, yes, I will listen.' 

' Come and have some tea, 
Kitty.' 

' No,' I replied firmly. ' Five 
minutes, and then I must hurry off 
to tea with Mrs. Harris.' 

' Do stay, Kitty. It is so im- 
portant. I am engaged to be 
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married and I want you to tell me 
the name of that swagger tailor in 
Bond Street.' 
I went to tea and had my cakes. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-two 

Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal, — 

It was such a comic, really comic 
thing to say to me that I sat down 
in the tea room and laughed for the 
first time for months. 

1 Tell me about her,' I said. 

4 She is not a bit like you, dear,' 
he replied. 

' No humbug,' I interjected 
rudely, ' or I shall not trouble to 
remember the tailor's name.' 

4 She is tall and very slim, Kitty.' 

• Graceful,' I suggested. 
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'No, bony/ he laughed, "a 
real dolt, Kitty ; the sort of woman 
you can live with and forget. But 
she has pots of money/ 

4 Fortunate, if not romantic/ I 
interposed. 

1 Deuced lucky/ he remarked. 
* Her father owns all the big 
trading ships between some place 
and another, and he just grabs all 
the money, leaving his wife and 
only daughter to spend it.' 

• Providence does indeed aid 
your love affairs/ I remarked. 

4 Don't sneer, Kitty, for Heaven's 
sake.' 

• Nothing of the sort/ I 
laughed. * I was only thinking 
how your bootman and tailor in 
London will rejoice/ 
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He sighed. 'What is that 
Johnnie's name ? ' he added. 
'The truth is, Kitty, I can't get 
sixpennyworth of credit anywhere 
else until I pay something. 1 

* Tell them you are going to 
marry money.' 

4 1 can*t. I have told that tale 
so often.' 

* I will write and ask Hal,' I 
said. 

He sprang to his feet. * Kitty, 
no. For God's sake, not that.' 

I am asking you now for that 
tailor's address. 

KITTY. 
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Twenty-three 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Dear Hal,— 

I wonder what you will think of 
me. Don't misunderstand me. 
Everybody else does that. But you 
will not, will you? 

That cool, calm, business head 
of yours will find time to study and 
understand the impetuous, done- 
without-thinking doings of Kitty, 
especially as now you have quar- 
relled with the Stock Exchange. 
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I have told Mrs. Harris that tea- 
cakes have no charm for me now, 
they remind me of the white cliffs 
of home too much. Next treat will 
be kippers. 

KITTY. 
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Letter 
Twenty-four 



Grassmere House, 
Grange Road, 

Melbourne. 

Honoured Sir, — 

I don't know who you are, but 
I am a writin* to say as Miss Yorke 
is that ill the doctor ain't got no 
hopes for her, but I have, as I 
nursed my 'usband through a much 
worser attack of that beastly new- 
monier, and he lived eight years, 
and died through treading on a 
rusty tintack when I was a spring 
cleanin 'our drorin' room, 
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I took the liberty of rummagin' 
in Miss Yorke's writing desk to find 
out a name of someone belongin' 
to her, and I found a henvelope 
addrest to you as might be her 
brother or her father, and the poor 
young thing 'as worked so hard 
and is so brave and real hindepend- 
ent as never was. 

I will do my best for her, dear 
and honoured sir, but as she ain't 
paid no rent for three weeks, and is 
a ravin' and a callin' all the time 
for " 'Al," I take up my pen to 
write these few lines and ask you 
how I am to go on, bein' only a 
widow and nothin' comin' in that 
I calls certain. 

Hopin' these few lines will 
not disturve you and postal 
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borders from England is cashed 
here. 

I remain, 

Yours respectfull, 

HENRIETTA MAUD 

GASCOIGNE. 

P.S. — I am the landlady, but 1 
ain't always been as I am now, as 
poor Gascoigne was a real gent and 
used to high serciety. I am sendin' 
you one of my cards. The address 
what is scratched out is the house 
I left because the landlord was that 
mean he wouldn't put even a rubber 
on the water tap what leaked. 

H. M. G. 
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SCENE— THE DECK OF THE 

MONGOLIA, HOMEWARD 
BOUND FROM AUSTRALIA. 



He. 

Kitty, do you feel tired, dearest ? 
I am so afraid that in my anxiety 
to get you home, I have moved you 
too soon. 
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He. 

Really happy. I wonder if I 
have at last taught you to love me ? 

She. 

You have. For I do love you 
and with such a nice, comforting, 
consoling feeling in my heart. 
What a tender, patient nurse you 
have been to me, bringing me back 
from the very grave, simply by 
devotion and love. Oh, yes, there 
is no doubt now, I love you. 






He. 

I am taking you home, Kitty 
dear, and father is waiting for our 
wedding day, our real wedding day. 
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She. 

How lovely that sounds. And 
our new home is to be in the 
country ! Tell me all about my 
new home. I want details — the 
carpets — the rugs we shall have. 
Everything. Oh, Hal, to have 
home and love, surely that is 
Heaven. 

He. 

I entered heaven when I crossed 
the threshold of Mrs. Harris's 
house. 

She. 

Dear old Mrs. Harris ! What 
did she say ? 
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He. 

She said, ' Ah, you've come, 
sir. Well, I always say as the 
night we stood and argued as to 
whether it was to be cakes or 

kippers ' But the sun is in 

your eyes, darling ? 

She. 

Yes. Please lift me closer to 
you. 
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TWO YEARS AFTER. 

THE HALL OF A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN THE HAZELMERE DISTRICT. 



He. 

You really wish me to run up to 
town to-day, dear one ? 

She. 
Yes, do go. You know, I want — 

He. 

Let me get my note book to pop 
it down. 
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She. 
You could not forget this request. 



He. 

I forget everything but you. 

She. 

You spoil me. I am sure I shall 
be jealous some day. Please bring 
me — bring me Harrod's list — list of 
trimmed and untrimmed cots. 

He. 

Nothing for yourself, Kitty ? 
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She. 

Only the 640 train. I will drive 
to meet you. 



He. 
(Kissing her) Until 6.40. 
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